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ats Wrong with this Picture ? | 


e Absolutely nothing! 

1 Secretary is happy. And no wonder—the new Rem- 
ington Electri-conomy makes her work easier, faster, 
better. And though it’s the end of a busy working day 
she's not tired, thanks to electricity doing the work on 
the Electri-conomy. 


2 Desk is clear, work completed. It has been proved 
that the Electri-conomy can increase typing production 
anywhere from 10 to 50% because of its electric speed 
and ease of operation. 

3 Correspondence is distinctive. The beautiful print- 
work produced by the Electri-conomy results in letters 
invariably clear and legible—letters secretaries are proud 
to present and executives are indeed proud to sign. 


Remington. Frand 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


4 Keyboard is finger- fitted, speed sloped. Every con- 
trol on the Electri-conomy is accessible—located on the 
front of the typewriter —at the secretary's fingertips. 
And the finger-fit keys are designed to adjust fingers to 
the correct natural typing position. 

Mail coupon for FREE book containing professional 
information about electric typing...its advantages to you, 


Copyright 1950 by Remingvon Rand Ine. 
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Remington Rand, Room 2029, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 


Please send me a FREE copy of “Electric 

Typing VS. Manual Typing.” Se] 
Address 
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Editor’ 


Onward With The “Spirit of ’46” 


On the calendar next month is a very important event 
for members of National Secretaries Association — the 
NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

This is indeed a memorable date, for members of NSA 
will again be afforded the opportunity to voice their 
opinion, express their desires, and assist in crystallizing 
plans for the future of the Association. 

INDEPENDENCE! 
Webster says, “Freedom from dependence; exemption from 
reliance on, or control by, others; self-subsistence or main- 
affairs without inter- 


A most significant word. As 


tenance; direction of one’s own 
ference.” 

How wonderful for a group of secretaries to be privi- 
leged to attempt to enhance the ideals of their own pro- 
fession — into ‘Something High and Splendid’ — some- 
thing of great worth to the secretaries of today and 
tomorrow, — contributing to the efficiency, proficiency, 


capability and competency of the business world. 


Stand for Something 
But to hold that independence, prestige and reputation 
we must stand for something in our community, state and 
The best way to achieve this is to keep the record 
Why is it that the reputation of Lincoln grows 


nation. 
clean. 
larger and his character mean more to the world each 
year? Because he kept his record clean, and never prosti- 
tuted his ability nor gambled with his reputation. Where 
is there a finer example of a human being who exerted 
such a power for good as this poor backwoods boy? What 
a powerful illustration of the fact that character is the 
greatest force in the world! 


People assume importance and become powerful and 
popular when it is learned that they stand for something; 
that they are not easily influenced; that they have the 
ability to think for themselves; that their thoughts are 
directed in the course for the good of the common cause. 

What a terrible thing to live in the limelight of popular 
favor, to be esteemed as honorable and straightforward, and 
yet to be conscious all the time of not being what the 
world thinks you are; to live in constant terror of dis- 
covery, in fear that something may happen to unmask 
you and show you up in your true light! Nothing can 
happen to injure the person who lives four-square to the 
world; who has nothing to cover up, nothing to hide from 
his fellow workers; who lives a transparent life, with 
never a fear of disclosure. 

No substitute has ever yet been discovered for honesty. 
You cannot believe in yourself when you are occupying a 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Vitional a Seen 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Hotel Copley-Plaza, Boston, Massachusetts 
July 20, 21 and 22, 1950 


All Meetings of 1950 National Convention of National Secretaries Associa- 
tion Will Be Held in the Hotel Copley-Plaza 


N.S.A. REGISTRATION DESK — In Lobby — Main Floor — Hotel Copley-Plaza e 








1950 N.S.A. National Convention Activities 


Reception, Open House, Social Evening Convention Banquet and Installation of 


’ , National Officers 
Business Sessions 


Luncheon -“Secretary of the Year” Contest Display Room — Bulletins, scrapbooks, 
f ' N.S.A. merchandise — jewelry, gavels, 
Panel Discussions eects 
banners, invitations, cards, et cetera. 
Workshop 
Organization Exhibit of Business Machines, Office 
Certified Professional Secretaries Equipment and other items of interest. 
Chapter Installation 
Bulletins National Officers’ Breakfast — to include 
Programs 


all Past National Officers. 
Professional Progress 


Mechanics Scenic Tours 
Human Relations 
Business Trends Entertainment 


Note: Room Assignments for these National Activities will be listed in N.S.A. 
Convention Program. 
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preparing May issue of Cinders. 


Chapter 
ighlights 


HILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: Just know 

you had every one of those 100 tables filled at your 
Card Party and Fashion Show—and that you had a super- 
duper time. Make any money? 


POCATELLO, IDAHO: Club Haven must be quite 
a spot! Teepee members breakfasted there in April, and 
picnicked on the grounds in May. What’s on tap for 
June? 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI: The Salute tells us that their 

Fifth Annual Book Review and Tea was a huge success. 

j @\.... John Jordan reviewed the Broadway hits, ‘South 

Pacific”, “Mad Woman of Chaillot”, and ‘Lost in the 

Stars”. Proceeds were given to NSA’s State Charity 
Fund. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK: Members Lois Hamilton 
and Anne Tressy were given special recognition through 
the pages of Echo, publication of Morse Industries Asso- 
ciation. Nice write-up! 


CORVALLIS, OREGON: Would you believe it? It’s 
true. This chapter was installed on March 28 and on 
April 15 we received the first edition of their chapter 
bulletin. Thats getting organized in a hurry. You 
should have seen their “Arrival Notice”—very clever! 


CINCINNATI, OHIO: Presentation of a bound book 
of “THE SECRETARY” to the local Public Library 


was made by president Gladys Williams. An idea for 
* other chapters! 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILLINOIS: Robert D. 





Koken, professor of management, University of Illinois, 
was a recent guest speaker. His topic, “Psychology in 
Clerical Supervision.” 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA: Not one, but 
three businessmen spoke at their last meeting. Ben 
Roberts, John Wilson and Thomas Hildebrandt all had 
the same subject, “What a Man Expects of His Secre- 
tary.” Did their expectations coincide? 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK: These members 
had a most outstanding dinner honoring executives, in 
conjunction with celebrating their first birthday. You’ve 
come a long way in one short year! 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA:  They’re still 
talking about their successful benefit card party, proceeds 
of which are being used for the chapter’s work at the 
County Home. And so soon after organizing and install- 
ing the Waynesville Chapter. How do you do it? 
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Editorial Staff of Horseshoe Chapter, Altoona, Pennsylvania, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO: Nice recognition came to mem- 
ber, Thelma Fehrman, who recently celebrated her tweny- 
fifth anniversary with The Buckeye Union Insurance 
Company. Orchids to you Thelma! 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK: “School Daze, School 
Daze” is now in order for members of this chapter who 
just started a course in preparation for CPS. 


EUGENE, OREGON: We welcome the first edition 
of your publication; now, what is its name? 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS: Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Pauley 
entertained the ‘Hartford Belles’ with pictures taken 
while in Hawaii. Any of you spending your vacations 
there? 


SALEM, OREGON: “The Hand that Rocks the 
Cradle” was the subject of W. M. Bartlett, Director of 
the Oregon State Board of Aeronautics at their last meet- 
ing. They tell us too that their rummage. sale was a 
huge success. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK: It was none other than 
Carl M. Metzger, Executive Vice President, Hospital 
Service Corporation, who discussed “Freedom Forum” 
with these members. ‘Freedom Forum’ is designed to 
improve public understanding of the “American Way 


of Life”. 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS: 


Elma Ibson, nutritionist for Kansas 
Health Association was “Beauty from Food”. 
teresting! Are you still counting calories? 


The subject of Mrs. 
Tuberculosis and 


How in- 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA: Ginsa_ chapter 
has listed itself with the Red Cross for a service project 
with the Veterans Hospital. The travelogue of Bill Clay- 
ton, showing pictures of Haita, Jamaica and other points 
proved very interesting. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN: The Boss was King, but office 
work was forgotten when this chapter entertained the 
employers. Guest speaker was Paul J. Shine of the Detroit 
office of the FBI. Did he make you behave? 









Chapter Bulletins 


Earn “Bouquets and Brickbats” 


by CLARE H. JENNINGS, Lake Shore Chapter, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman National Editors’ Committee 


» i HE reading of literally hundreds of chapter bulletins 
during the past several months has provided much 
pleasure, education, understanding of other chapters’ aims, 
problems and activities—and, unfortunately, some dis- 
appointment. 


Since the National Editors’ Committee was established 
to assist in the improvement of chapter bulletins, in this 
article we will dwell mainly on some of the disappointing 
features we have noted. At the same time it must be 
made very clear that we have found much that is worthy 
of high praise. We particularly commend those chapters 
which have so notably increased the quality of their bul- 
letins during this past year; and those other chapters 
which have maintained consistently high standards in every 
issue. 


Scanning chapter bulletins with the critical and objective 
attention required in connection with their judging for 
the national award has brought out several deficiencies 
and faults which seem to be quite general. Some of these 
matters have been discussed before, but it appears that 
repetition for the sake of emphasis is necessary. 


Taking first things first, we will begin with covers and 
titles. In our “Recommended Minimum Standards for 
Chapter Bulletins,” published in the January issue of THE 
SECRETARY, we suggested an “interesting, eye-catching, 
but not garish, cover—one that identifies your bulletin at 
first glance.” Perhaps we should have stated “One that 
identifies your bulletin at first glance as the publication 
of an organization of professional women,” although that 
is not the point we meant to make. However, we did 
say “not garish,” and that was exactly what we did mean. 
Consider, for example, a bulletin which bears as its cover 
design a group of unattractive women, gaudily dressed, 
with their mouths wide open, apparently engaged in loud 
and animated conversation. Should that cover at first 
glance, or even second or third, identify the bulletin as 
that published by a group of secretaries? Surely this is 
not a complimentary portrayal of secretaries! This, of 
course, is an extreme example, but such a cover has been 
used this year. 


Very often a professional artist will offer to make 
up drawings, either for covers or for inside illustrations. 
With the best of intentions, they make up a drawing 
which to them is entirely suitable but actually does not 
portray secretaries in the proper light. And then, out of 
gratitude for the artist’s kindness to us, we feel impelled 
to use the drawing. It’s easy to understand how this can 
happen, but let’s not permit our sense of gratitude to 
over-rule our sense of propriety. And, while it’s always 
well to be able to laugh at ourselves, we should not 
hold ourselves up to ridicule. 

On the other hand, we have found many, many bulletins 
bearing highly attractive covers, which readily identify 
them as the publications of particular chapters. This is 
especially, but not only, true when there is a geographical 


6 


connotation. Frequently, of course, it takes a slight 
stretch of the imagination—but just a slight stretch— 
to observe the significance. 


And now to the titles. Again, we have found that 
the majority of our bulletins are interestingly and catch- 
ingly named. And again we find many geographical ref- 
erences. Others use a play on the word “secretary” in 
their titles, and most of these are very nicely handled. 
But some, unfortunately, present a double meaning, which, 
quite likely, is not intended. The double entendre often 
is humorous, but frequently is not delicate or dignified. 
Too, some of these titles look perfectly proper in print, 
but when they are pronounced they take on an entirely 
different meaning. It would be well to watch these 
points. 


We have noticed that more and more editors are heed- 
ing our admonition that copyrighted material never be 
reprinted without permission, and that no material be 
reprinted unless credit is given to the source. However, 
there are some who still seem to think this does not apply 
to their publications. 


In one of the December issues we were quite startled 
to see that a satirical dissertation on the peace prevail- 
ing the “Night Before Christmas,” written by a famous 
woman author, was reprinted not only without permission 
but even without a mention of her name! 


Another type of surprise is experienced when, after 
reading an article in one bulletin, appreciating it greatly, 
and wondering which one of the staff members wrote 
it, we go on to other publications and perhaps read the 
same piece in several of these bulletins, in all of them 
again printed without a credit line. Our confusion is 
finally erased when we read it in yet another publication 
which was honest enough to give credit where credit was 
due. Yes, we say “honest” intentionally, although we 
don’t believe the others were dishonest intentionally! Let 
us remember, though, what the dictionary has to say 
about plagiarism: “To give out as one’s own the literary 
or artistic work of another.” The last thing we mean 
to do is accuse any of our chapter bulletin editors or staff 
members of deliberate plagiarism, but nonetheless, albeit 
unwittingly, they are guilty of implied plagiarism just 
because they don’t realize the importance, and fairness, 
of crediting the source of reprinted material. 


It seems to us that the height of embarrassment caused 
by this type of transgression was reached when the Editor 
of THE SECRETARY recently reprinted an article which 
had appeared in one of our chapter bulletins. Since there 
was no credit line she assumed, naturally enough, that 
it had either been written by one of the members of that 
particular chapter, or especially for their bulletin, and so 
was the property of that publication, and gave credit to 
the chapter. Later the same item was noticed in several 
other chapter bulletins. Oddly enough, while this Spring 
these bulletins printed it as apparently original, that same 
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piece appeared in the form of a letter in the “Voice of 
the People” column of one of the Chicago newspapers 
last August! 


Along this same line of criticism, there is another point 
we might mention here. Frequently an article is reprinted 
with what might be considered “half credit,” which also 
is very misleading. An example of this is a reprint which 
is preceded or followed by “Submitted by John Brown,” 
or perhaps only the author’s name appears. However, 
since no mention is made of the fact that the piece was 
submitted by John Brown to another publication from 
which it was copied, the implication is that the piece 
was especially written by John Brown for the chapter 
bulletin in question. Sometimes the number of chapter 
bulletins, from “border to border and coast to coast,” to 
which John Brown submits the same article is amazing! 


Although this article bears the word “bouquets” as 
well as “brickbats” in its title, we have devoted far more 
space to criticism than to praise. Truly, there is more 
to laud than to criticize but, since improvement is our 
aim, we have dwelt on what we hope is constructive 
criticism. We know and appreciate the difficulties, 
problems, and long hours of hard work entailed in these 
chapter publications, and we feel that too much credit 
cannot be given to those who engage in this activity. 


As we have said before, there is much general im- 
provement in all of our chapter publications, and now 
we say keep up the fine work that is bringing this about. 
You may be justifiably proud of your efforts! 


We Welcome 
. . . New Chapters 


MEDFORD, OREGON: Installed April 27, 1950, by 
Mrs. Jean Williams. Officers: Mrs. Evelyn Schroeder, 
president, 412 Western Avenue; Mrs. Janet Snyder, vice- 
president, 307 South Holly; Ann Drysdale, corresponding 
secretary, 828 West Second; Lillian Newton, recording 
secretary, Rt. 1, Box 112, Ashland, Oregon; Ardis Patter- 
son, treasurer, c/o Credit Bureaus, Inc., 223 West Sixth. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON: Installed May 29, 
1950, by Mrs. Jean Williams. Officers: Mrs. Faith 
Brock, president, P. O. Box 1115; Mrs. Marjorie Comer, 
vice-president, 1825 Lancaster; Mrs. Burnice Grewell, cor- 
responding secretary, 2620 Bisbee; Georgia Ebensperger, 
recording secretary, 1826 Summers; Mrs. Norma Paschal, 
treasurer, 833 California Avenue. 
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JUST A 
REMINDER---- 


The 1950 National Convention will be held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, July 20-22, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
Registration Fees: 


$15.00 per member (includes full three-day activities). 
$10.00 per member (includes Saturday activities only). 


All registration fees are payable in advance; send direct 
to National Headquarters Office, 1005 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri, not later than June 24, 1950. 
Hotel Reservations: 

Send your reservation to: 


Miss Anna B. Kay, Housing Chairman 
§00 Rutherford Avenue 
Boston 29, Massachusetts 


not later than June 24, 1950. 


Copley-Plaza Hotel rates: 


SEEN ERTS a Pee ese one $ 4.50 to 7.70 
TOWNE NOONE. se alc ae eh 7.70 to 14.00 
MN Bos. ne a eee ee ee A eels 15.00 to 25.00 


Credentials and Qualifications 
of Voting Delegates: 


Send certificate giving correct names and addresses of 
the official and alternate delegates, together with state- 
ment that they are in good standing with the chapter, 
to National Headquarters Office mot later than June 
24, 1950. 
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NCIDENTAL motions constitute the last of the 

four main types of motions—main, subsidiary, and 
privileged motions were discussed in previous articles. 
Incidental motions are numerous, heterogeneous, and in 
some cases obscure. 

An incidental motion is one that arises out of business 
that is pending, out of business that has just been pend- 
ing, or out of business that (presumably) is about to be 
considered. They do not include motions that are 
specifically classified as subsidiary. 

An incidental motion takes its rank from the motion 
out of which it arises. An incidental motion is acted on 
before further consideration of the pending motion to 
which it is incidental. An incidental motion yields to a 
motion of higher rank than the motion to which it is 


incidental. For example. 
Oliver: (With a main motion pending) ‘Madam 
President.” (She is recognized.) “I ask that the three 


main parts of the proposition be considered and acted 
on separately.” (This incidental motion is seconded.) 


President: “The motion is to divide the question into 
its three main natural divisions, which are labeled on your 
copies “I”, “II”, and “III”. The motion is in order 
since the three parts can be separated without being 
rewritten, but since the parts are related general consent 
of a majority vote is required. The motion is unde- 
batable but may be amended.” 


Olson: ‘‘Madam President.” 
move that we recess for ten minutes.” 
motion is seconded. ) 


President: 


(She is recognized.) “I 
(This privileged 


“The immediately pending motion is the 


North Carolina chapter. Seated (L. to R.); 
Mrs. Cornelia Farrell, President, Asheville, North Carolina; Joy Woody, 
corresponding secretary; Louise Gaddy, vice-president; Mary Medford, 
president; Jimmie Watts, recording secretary; Mrs. Evelyn Carter, treasurer; 
officers of Waynesville, North Carolina chapter. 


Installation of Waynesville, 


Pas lamen lary es 


by ROBERT W. ENGLISH, Registered Parliamentarian, Chicago, Illinois 


INCIDENTAL MOTIONS 


motion to recess for ten minutes. Those in favor of the 
motion to recess, say ‘AYE’. Those opposed, say ‘NO’. 
The motion to recess is lost. We are now back to the 
incidental motion to divide the main motion into the three 
parts indicated by the Roman numerals. Is there objec- 
tion to the proposed division?” (Pause) “The question 
is divided as requested. We will now consider the first 
part of the original motion. Is there discussion on the 
motion to adopt the part included under ‘I’?” 


Some incidental motions are technically demands. 
However, the word ‘demand’ is usually avoided in pre- 
senting such motions. If the point raised is well taken, 
a demand must be granted even if all other members 
present (including the chair) are opposed! These de- 
mands are designed to protect established rights of the 
members—present and absent. 

If necessary to secure the needed protection, a demand 
may interrupt another member on the floor and/or even 
the chairman. Demands do not require a second, they are 
undebatable, they cannot be amended, cannot be de- 
ferred, and require no vote. The following are three 
important examples of demands: 


1. Division of the question if the motion is a series 
of independent (unrelated) parts, or if the motion is a 
multiple motion. Examples: 


(a) Smith: (With a motion pending to adopt the three 
recommendations of the Rules Committee.) “Madam 
Chairman.” (She is recognized.) “I ask that the 
third recommendation be acted on separately.” 


Chair: ‘The request is granted since the third 
recommendation is unrelated to the first two. The 
immediately pending motion is “That we adopt the 
the first two recommendations of the Rules Com- 
mittee, which read as follows. .. .” 
(b) Brown: (With a main motion pending.) “Madam 
President.” (She is recognized.) “I move to refer 
to the Social Committee without further debate.” 
(Motion seconded. ) 
President: “‘The motion is to refer without debate. 
Is there a request to vote on closing debate first?” 


~ 


Carr: “I ask for a division of the question.” 
“Those in favor of closing debate on 


Those opposed, 


President: 
the motion to refer, say ‘AYE’. 
sy TO. ss 

2. Division of the Assembly. This motion is a request 
(call; demand) for a standing vote and is properly 
made immediately after the chair has taken a voice 
(viva voce) vote. This motion does not require 
a count. However, the chair many order a count, 
or a count may be ordered by the assembly by 
passing such an incidental motion by general con- 
sent or by a majority vote. Example: 


Jones: (Interrupting the chairman immediately 
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after the chair has announced the result of a voice 
vote.) ©“Mr. Chairman! I call for a division!” 


Chair: “A division is called for. We will vote 
again. Will those in favor of the motion to‘....’ 
please stand. Be seated. Those opposed, please 
stand. Be seated. The motion is carried by a large 
majority.” 


Point of Order. When a member notices that a 
rule is being violated, or has just been violated, and 
such violation is serious enough to justify an inter- 
ruption, the member not only has the right but 
he has an obligation to ‘raise a point of order’. 
Examples: 


Farr: (Interrupting just after the chair has stated 
a motion to amend the pending main motion.) 
“Point of Order!” 


Chair: ‘Miss Farr. Please state your point of 
order.” 


Farr: ‘Madam Chairman, I believe that the pro- 
posed amendment is not relevant to the main mo- 
tion and hence is out of order.” 


Chair: ‘‘The point raised may be well taken since 
the connection between the main motion and the 
amendment is not very clear. The chair asks the 
assembly to decide. Those who believe the motion 
to amend to be in order, say ‘AYE’. Those who 
believe it to be out of order, say ‘NO’. The 
‘AYES’ have it and the motion to amend is in 
order. Is there discussion on the amendment which 
reads... . ?” (At the moment the chair referred 
the point of order to the assembly the question be- 
came debatable, but ordinarily such matters should 
be decided with little or no discussion. The pro- 
cedure followed by the chair protected her from be- 
ing considered either arbitrary or inconsistent. It 
also avoided a possible ‘appeal from the decision 
of the chair’. An appeal rarely has a chance of a 
fair vote, since usually a majority vote ‘for the 
chair’ rather than on the point of order! Hence, 
it is very rarely advisable to appeal! 


Grant: (Interrupting a member who has the floor 
and is discussing a pending main motion.) ‘Point 
of Order!” 


President: “Mrs. Grant, will you state your point?” 


Grant: ‘Madam President, I believe the member 
is out of order in that she has been discussing 
motives of members rather than the issue raised by 
the pending motion. I understand that personalities 
are out of order.” 


President: “The point is well taken. The chair 
apologizes for not having called the member to order. 
The member has clearly been guilty of indecorum 
in debate and will be seated. However, the chair 
believes that we all should take this lesson to heart 
and (1) try to learn what is proper decorum, and 
(2) try to be more careful in the future to keep 
our remarks in good taste. Remember that the 
candid expression of differences of opinions on a 
pending motion is not only in order but is highly 
desirable. On the other hand we all need to be 
careful to be very courteous toward those with 
whom we disagree. Democracy demands that we 























Mrs. George C. Baltasser, Mrs. Robert H. Phillips, Mrs. Idella F. White 
and Arline Hoffman, members of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, comparing 
results of questionnaire sent to 150 employers. 


learn to ‘Disagree, agreeably’! Is there further dis- 
cussion on the pending motion?” 


(c) Kelly: ‘Madam President.” (She is recognized.) 
“I find that the motion adopted earlier in the 
meeting which endorsed the candidacy of Senator 
Blank for reelection, violates the Bylaws of NSA 
and hence I believe it should be ruled invalid.” 


President: “Miss Kelly, will you read the part of 
the NSA Bylaws that is relevant?” 


Kelly: “Article V says: ‘The Association shall 
be a non-profit, non-union, non-partisan, non- 
sectarian organization’, The word non-partisan is 
the significant word.” 


President: ‘Thank you, Miss Kelly. The chair be- 
lieves that our action was in violation of our Na- 
tional Bylaws and therefore declares our endorse- 
ment of the candidacy of Senator Blank to be 
null and void.” 


Many incidental motions are commonly considered to be 
requests. Requests vary greatly and hence the rules 
governing them vary. However, most requests are granted 
quickly without a formal vote. The following illustrate 
incidental motions which are often presented in the form 
of requests: 


1. A request for a change in the agenda (program; 
calendar; order of business) requires a second, is unde- 
batable, is usually adopted by general consent but if 
objection is raised requires a 2/3 vote. 


2. A request for permission to make an announcement 
is usually superfluous if the announcement is clearly 
relevant to the pending motion. A request to ‘serve no- 
tice’ (e.g., of a proposed bylaw amendment) usually 
should be granted without a vote if no business is actually 
pending. Most announcements should be given in writing 
to the chairman and he should use his best judgment 
with regard to their presentation. 


3. A request that a motion be considered seriatim (i.e., 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Challenge 3 Te Today 


by GEORGIA NEESE CLARK, Treasurer of the United States 


ODAY, one out of every three people employed 

in the United States is a woman! Today 18,500,000 
American women are working women. More than one- 
fourth of our total working population is made up of 
women. Thirty-three percent of the women in our total 
population are part of the civilian labor force—either 
actually working or seeking employment. 

There is no doubt that, when the 1950 census results 
are finally tabulated, these impressive figures will be re- 
vised—upward! It’s already known, for instance, that 
the current census will be the first in the nation’s history 
to show an excess of women over men in the population. 
And, also for the first time in history, married women 
will outnumber single women workers. Today married 
women living with their husbands constitute almost one- 
half of the female labor force, only a third of which is 
made up of single women. These proportions are almost 
a complete reversal of the 1940 census figures! 


Now, it was a foregone conclusion that this continuing 
change in the economic status of women would bring 
with it some marked changes in women’s thinking and 
attitudes. This is particularly true of their attitude 
toward money. 

We know that women have always had to be con- 
cerned over the management of money. No matter 
whether it was shells, or beads, wampum or dollar bills, 
women have learned how to become expert jugglers. 
They’ve succeeded—most of the time—in making both 
ends meet, and in having a little something left over— 
just in case—. 

As more women work and earn money they are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of what money is, and what it 
can mean—not only in their individual lives, but also in 
the economic life of the nation. 

As a banker, I am happy to see that banks are taking 
the lead in offering courses on money management to 
women. Certain investment houses in various cities are 
also setting up classes and “schools” where women may 
become familiar with the language of business, and 
where they can happily discover that there is actually 
nothing very mysterious about finance, after all. 

Today it is estimated that only 7% of the women in 
this country read the financial sections of the news- 
papers. That’s not a very impressive figure, certainly. 
But not too long ago, as historical time is measured, the 
percentage was much smaller. More and more women 
are continuing to avail themselves of existing opportuni- 
ties to find out for themselves. And as these opportuni- 
ties increase, as the demand for them grows larger, I 
know that before too long the financial page will be as 
much the “woman’s page” as is the fashion or homemaking 
page today. 

Today we occasionally hear voices raised which tend 
to deplore the increasing number of women currently 
employed outside the home. These people seem to fear 
that a woman’s usefulness as a homemaker is frequently 
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impaired because she has had actual experience in earn- 
ing and disbursing money. 

I believe the opposite to be true. I believe such 
experience can, if properly used, prove invaluable. 

Aftr all, working for pay is a full-time responsibility. 
By and large, the greater number of women who work 
are fully aware of that responsibility. What’s more, it 
usually isn’t the only one they carry, since they are still 
charged with duties and responsibilities in their homes 
and in their communities. 

I believe that, in the main, the women of this coun- 
try are both ready and eager to do their share in helping 
make a better tomorrow for us all. One of the arguments 
often advanced against extending the franchise to women 
was that, after the novelty and the excitement had worn 
off, women would refuse to accept the responsibilities of 


full citizenship. Women, it was said, wouldn’t bother @ * 


about voting. They would be indifferent about the 
issues involved in elections, and apathetic about the 
candidates. 

Well, history has proved that these pessimistic fore- 
casts were very, very wrong. We know now that women 
can work tirelessly and courageously for a cause, and a 
candidate, in whom they believe. There is no doubt that 
the woman’s vote was a decisive factor in the election of 
1948, and it will be even more important this fall. 

We live today in a world of mechanical marvels. The 
vacuum cleaner, the washing machine, the home freezer, 
the mechanical refrigerator, have all combined to free 
women from household drudgery. Nowadays more and 
more women know what it means to have “time on their 
hands”. How they use this TIME can be of the greatest 
importance to our future—and to the peace and security 
of all the world. 


Today our modern woman has the time to accept the 
challenge of full citizenship! She has the time to wor 
for the improvement of her community, to associate 
herself with one of our two political parties and of 
actively concerning herself with state and national affairs. 


The past fifty years have truly been eventful ones for 
America’s women. They have witnessed the emergence 
of women in every phase of life—business, professional, 
industrial and social—and have watched their progress to 
positions of eminence and leadership in every field. 


But let’s not be content to stop here. The years to 
come can be even fuller of responsibility—and of accomp- 
lishment. I am confident that American women will 
make the most of their opportunities to bring us the 
peace and security for which we all so fervently wish. 


NOTICE 


The next issue you receive of “The Secretary” will be 
combined—July-August, and will reach you about August 1. 





The Secretary 
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N just a short while we will be getting our first 
breathtaking view of the beautiful city of Boston, 
many for the first time. The theme of our Annual Na- 
tional Convention this year is “Friendship and Hospitality.” 


The Boston chapter is working night and day, making 
plans to bring you the ultimate in enjoyment while the 
Association establishes new policies for a greater National 

. Secretaries Association. 


Just a few of the interesting plans are: 


Each morning before the opening of the business ses- 
sions Mr. Robert English will conduct a course in Parlia- 
mentary Law. 


To start the Convention off in just the right mood, 
the New England chapters will welcome us with a cock- 
tail party in the foyer of the Copley-Plaza, Wednesday 
evening, July 19. Plans for this party are fabulous—you 


} Qe: not miss this event. 


Thursday—our Keynote Speaker will enlighten us on 
a subject dear to all our hearts—‘Human Relations in 
Business”’. 


For your pleasure on Thursday evening we have re- 
served the Oval Room of the Copley, presenting Summer 
Theatre. We all enjoy Summer Theatre, and this is an 
opportunity to relax while enjoying well-known figures 
of the stage or screen. 


Friday—Business sessions in the morning, with the 
Association luncheon at noon. Immediately following 
the luncheon the “Secretary of the Year” will be chosen. 
Plans are being made to televise this event. 


The balance of Friday afternoon will be devoted to 
“WORKSHOPS”. These Workshops are planned to as- 
sist the chapters in phases of the organization and in new 
ideas. There will be both outside speakers and member- 

, @* participation. 


The Boston chapter has planned a tour, starting at 4:30, 
to visit spots where history was made, but which very 
few of us have seen. The tour will include Salem, The 
House of the Seven Gables, Marblehead. Incidentally, the 
world famous Regatta is scheduled for Marblehead that 
week, so we will see some of this activity. Dinner is 
planned at an Inn along the way. The cost of the tour 
will be more reasonable than any of us could hope, in 
« the neighborhood of $5.00. 


The Saturday business sessions end with Election of Na- 
tional Officers. Saturday evening, after the pre-banquet 
cocktail party, we will have our Grand Banquet to include 
Installation of Officers. 


For those staying over Sunday, many activities are 
planned. 


These are only a few highlights of the Convention. 
Many other plans have been made for your pleasure—so 
be sure to join us in Boston—we’ll be looking for you. 


June, 1950 


BOSTON—Aere We Come! 


by MARY H. BARRETT, National Convention Chairman 


Points of Special Interest In and 
Around Historic Boston 


Agassiz Museum—Harvard University Grounds, Cam- 
bridge. 

Boston Common—Beacon Hill and the State House, 
Public Gardens and Swan Boats. 

“Boston Tea Party”—Site of Griffin’s Wharf. 


Bunker Hill Monument—Monument Square, Charles- 
town. 

U. S. Frigate “Constitution”—‘Old Ironsides” at the 
Boston Navy Yard in Charlestown. 

Concord and its many points of interest. 

Churches—King’s Chapel and Burial Ground, Christ 
Church or the Old North Church of Paul Revere fame, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral where Daniel Webster was a pew 
holder, Holy Cross Cathedral, First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, adjoining publishing house where are published 
the works of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy. 

Lexington and its many points of interest. 


Longfellow House—Washington’s headquarters and 
later the home of the poet Longfellow. 

Old State House where the Declaration of Independence 
was first read to public from its balcony. 

Paul Revere House—oldest house in city and home of 
Paul Revere. 

The North Shore—a scenic marvel of continuous beauty 
and noted for many magnificent estates. - 

The Wayside Inn—historic for entertainment of Wash- 
ington, Lafayette and other notables and made famous 
by Longfellow. 

Universities—Boston University, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Northeastern University, Milton Academy, 
Boston College, Harvard University, Radcliffe College, 
Tufts’ College, Simmons College and Wellesley College. 


Laredo, Texas chapter’s entry in Annual Parade. 
























HEN workers want to razz a male boss, they often 
send him a bouquet of flowers. A woman boss 
would feel flattered, not razzed. 


We expect women to cry, and men to swear—though 
once in a while that is reversed. There are many such 
differences between personality make-ups of the average 
man and the average woman which are important in 
daily life and business. There are many other differences 
which husbands and bosses do not seem to know, yet they 
would be better off for knowing. 


“Looks” means more to women than to men, for in- 
stance. She seems to think everyone is looking at her, 
and she may be right. So she gives more attention to 
clothes, even the clothes others are not supposed to see. 
She likes her job better if she can look attractive on it, and 
will hunt for work elsewhere if she has to wear sloppy 
work uniforms. It helps women’s morale on the produc- 
tion line if they can wear glamorizing uniforms. Some- 
times they overdo dressing up on the job and start gossip. 


The average woman is more sensitive to her environ- 
ment. Weather, noise, odors are more likely to upset her. 
The plant or office should be prettied up for her. 


She is also more likely to be superstitious. Don’t have 


any number 13 machines for her to use. 


She is more considerate of the feelings of others’, perhaps 
because her own feelings are sensitive. This makes her 
a good receptionist, and in handling customers. The boss 
has to handle her, however, with more tact than he would 
a man. 


She needs encouragement more than men do, perhaps 
because she has been taught from childhood that this is 


a man’s world, Her boss should be encouraging, praising 


Installation of new officers of Bill Darby Chapter, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
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PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN 


good work and good intentions. It helps to start a 
new woman worker with a group of other beginners so 
she will be less discouraged. 


She is more ticklish than men, but her sense of humor 
is different. She may put up with practical jokes, but 
she dislikes them. She doesn’t enjoy kidding or teasing, 
either. Nor nicknames, except pet names within the 
family. 

She is more likely to be loyal to her family, or to her 
employer. 

She is less interested in earning big money than in 
working for a boss “who is nice.” 


Although she likes to be with groups, she is not much 
for the spirit of tearawork. She seems to look upon other 
women as rivals, so contests have to be carefully planned 
to prevent antagonisms between women workers. 


She does not change her mind more than men do— 
it just takes her longer to make it up. Her work should 
be planned so she does not have to make many decisions. 


She is not more honest than men, nor more dishonest. 
She is just as likely to lie, but will do it more cleverly. 
Men tell whoppers, women the slick stories. 


Are such sex differences in personality inborn? Thereby 
hangs an interesting story. 


Biological sex differences 


Women have almost a third fewer red blood cells than 
men. This inborn difference accounts for her quicker 
tiring at muscular work. She is benefited more by rest 
pauses, even in light work. Her stomach is not only a 
bit larger proportionately, but also digests food more 
quickly. She is more likely to become genuinely hungry 


between meals, and to need a mid-morning and nid ® . 


afternoon snack. 


Her heart beats a half-dozen more times per minute. 
And her blood pressure is about 10 points lower than 
man’s. 


Her ductless glands make a half-dozen hormones which 
men do not have. 


These, and many other biological differences which | 
are inborn, should make men and women feel and act 
differently. But the trend of evidence shows that most 
sex differences in personality have been created by social 
pressure and early @hildhood training. To see how this 
works, let’s examine men’s swearing and women’s crying. 


How pressure and training work 


Early in life parents try to make their boys more 
“manly” by hiding their “girlish” feelings. Boys are d 
punished for things considered sissy, and rewarded for f 
manly toughness. 


Two-year-old boys and girls do an equal amount of 
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crying and fighting. 
making boys manly, and discourage crying. The girls are 
made more ladylike, and fighting frowned upon. As a 
result, in a few years most of the fighting is done by 
the boys, and most of the crying by the girls. The boys 
might want to cry, and the girls to fight, but they 
have been taught to conceal or suppress the impulse. 


William Cullen Bryant’s father was a giant who could 
“take a barrel of cider and lift it into a cart over the 
wheel.” He toughened his son to be manly by dunking 
him in a cold spring each morning. The son started as 
a lawyer, but spent more time writing poems than legal 
briefs. His poems “Thanatopsis” and “To a Waterfall” 
show the tender side of his nature which the brutal dunk- 
ing in ice water could not eradicate. 


After his father’s death, Bryant quit law entirely and 
became a scrappy editor, fighting for the rights of the 
underdog—fighting just such tyranny as his father used 

° in plunging him into the cold spring. The evils he 
fought were ones which reminded him of his father’s 
harshness. Bryant was a sentimentalist at heart; the 
parental hardening just made him hate hard things and 
did not take the cry-baby out of him. 


Charles Parnell, ‘“‘“Uncrowned King of Ireland,” and the 
man who invented the boycott, had to endure a similar 
*s hardening process to make him a “real man.” He was an 
undersized boy, called “Tom Thumb” by his sports-loving 
father. To make a man of the boy, the old battle-axe 
made him dress in flimsy clothes, without an overcoat, 

in wintry weather. 


General Lew Wallace’s parents were not as brutal. They 
merely shamed him into concealing ‘“‘unmanly” feelings 
by dressing him in girl’s clothes. When he left as a 
young volunteer for the war he cried, and his father, a 
West Point graduate, said “Come back a man.” Wallace 
tried to be as his father wanted, and to be a lawyer like 
him. But he couldn’t get rid of the sentimental streak, 
and at 40 he quit law to write “Ben Hur” and “The 
Prince of India.” True to the he-man teachings of his 
father, he had lots of blood and thunder in these stories, 
but they were mushy romances with lots of tears and 
heart-throbs which only girls were supposed to have. 


Such training and social pressure makes boys and men 

try to conceal the soft sides of their nature. When they 

} . want to cry, they put everything into a display of hatred 
or swearing instead. 


Speech defects, suicide, drunkenness and big talk 


Being taught to conceal or alter emotions has bad 
results later in life. It is mostly men who stutter or 
stammer, for instance. These speech defects are due to 
concealed emotional strains. Charles Parnell was a hope- 
less stammerer for several years. 


- Suicide occurs mostly among men, also. Women can 
go through life’s set-backs with nothing more fatal than 
a good crying spell. If men had not been taught to be 
too ambitious and to conceal their emotions, they would 
not accumulate the emotional back pressure that causes 
suicide. 
It is the same with drunkenness. Mostly men become 
alcoholics, and the alcoholic usually had a stern he-man 
father, such as Addison, Burns, Schubert, Webster. 


More often less serious consequences result from trying 
to make boys into manly personalities. These traits of 
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blustering, bragging, big talk, and threats are just as 
emotional as woman’s sympathy, crying, pity, or timidity. 


Men and women both have emotions, lots of emo- 
tions. But men have been taught they should show some 
kinds, while women have been taught to show the other 
kinds. Don’t let a man bluff you—his swearing at the 
golf ball is just as emotional as the little woman’s crying 
when her cake turns out a fizzle. And that grudge he 
has against a competitor is every bit as emotional as his 
wife’s sympathy over an injured kitten. 


Men and women were not born as unlike in personalities 
as the world has made them. 


The protest 


One result of this differential treatment of boys and 
girls is that the more spirited girls rebel because the boys 
are permitted to do things which are denied them. Many 
girls show this resentment openly, others let it smoulder 
inside. 

Frances E. Willard, for instance, enjoyed a tomboyish 
life, until her parents clamped down and made her give 
up her boisterous outdoor life for a lady-like life in the 
house. ‘Mine was a nature hard to tame,” she wrote, 
“and I cried long and loud when I found I could never 
race again and range about with freedom. To think I 
could never jump a fence again!” °Twas difficult being 
ladylike, though, as when she threw the rich girl down 
and rubbed her face on the school room floor. 


Miss Willard protested this discriminatory treatment 
of women and girls the rest of her life which she devoted 
to fighting men’s privileges in the world. The climax of 
her efforts to even the score was founding the W.C.T.U. 


This protest is shown in a lesser degree as it motivates 
girls to wear men’s jeans and slacks. They are uncon- 
sciously emphasizing their desire for complete equality 
with men. 

There is no doubt that as our world is set up, men are 
usually in control and are given more freedom and 
greater opportunities. There is a double standard. Rebel- 
lion at this motivates many young women to apply them- 
selves so they excel the boys. The girls usually run away 
with the prizes in school. This same intense motivation 

(Continued on page 15 
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by DOROTHY ANDERSON, Portland, Oregon 
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ittee on Education) 





(S hmitted by N 4i 


Perhaps you have seen the little machine in operation. 
You undoubtedly have been told what it can do, and 
yet very few of you have had it explained to you. I 
refer to the Stenotype Machine—or Stenograph, whichever 
you prefer to call it. 


In the beginning two men started a company to manu- 
facture the Stenotype (at the present time sold by LaSalle 
Extension University). Later on one of the men wished 
to improve the machine but the other did not. It was 
then that the firm was divided into two companies—one 
making the improved machine (Stenograph Machines, 
Inc.), and one the old machine, but both machines having 
the same keyboard. 


Most of you are probably familiar with the stenotype 
keyboard. The four sets of keys on the left (STPH and 
SKWR) are the initial consonants and the balance make 
up final consonants, with the vowels below. The ar- 
rangement of the keys is similar to the large-bank adding 
machine, always printing in the same place on the tape. 
The machine will print numbers also. The S on the left 
is 1, the T 2, P 3, H 4, A 5, the F on the right 6, the 
P on the right 7, L 8 and T 9. The vowel O is the zero. 
You may depress one key on the keyboard or all at once. 
They will not lock as the typewriter will. The key 
marked “Space” will make an extra space when used 
with the numeral bar, otherwise without the bar it will 
print an asterisk. 


Words are written by sound—silent letters omitted. 
You learn abbreviations (approximately the same number 
as you would in Gregg or other pencil forms) and use 
combinations of letters to make up for those not on the 
keyboard. These combinations are simple and very easy 
to learn and soon become automatic. Long technical 
words are broken down by syllables as they are spoken 
and just as sounded so they can easily be checked as to 
spelling by using the dictionary. Many words can be 
written at one stroke, as playing a chord on the piano, 
but longer ones need to be broken down into syllables. 

There is no trouble in reading your notes, or those 
of anyone else. Even if there is a typographical error, 
you are still able to read your notes easily. 

I took Gregg in High School and used it on the job 
until the war, when I went to school nights to learn the 


machine. After the war I taught machine shorthand for 
one year. I believe this type of recording has a great 
future. To learn the theory takes approximately 2 months 


of night school and the balance of time, about a year, 
depending upon your dexterity, is spent in building up 
speed. The coordination between your mind and fingers 
takes a while, but when you have completed the course 
and have a speed of 140 to 160 words a minute, you 
feel a great satisfaction. 


The machine alone will not make a good stenographer, 
but it will make a good stenographer better. 


My whole point is this, it is so easy on the operator. 
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No gripping of the pencil, no worrying if one line is 
too long or too short. You don’t have to look at your 
paper to keep your place. If your dictator is difficult 
to understand, you can watch his lips.) HOWEVER, 
students are not advised to do this as it may make the 
dictator nervous. 

The only drawback I see to having a machine is that 
many times your employer expects much more of you 
than it is possible for you to do—just because you have 
the machine doesn’t mean you are a reporter. But just 
the same, it is a challenge, and challenges are good for 
anyone. 

If it is explained to dictators that they can forget that 
you have a machine and dictate as they would to a 
pencil steno—corrections and all—they forget that you 
have a machine (or a little piano as one of my _ bosses 
did). 
ficiency and love to boast to friends. 
a conversation piece. 
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It is always quite 





false position and wearing a mask; when the little monitor 
within you is constantly saying, “You know you are a 
fraud; you are not the person you pretend to be.” The 
consciousness of not being genuine, not being what others 
think you to be, robs you of admiration, esteem, confidence 
and character, and destroys self-respect and self-confidence. 

A name is worth everything until it is questioned; but 
when suspicion clings to it, and doubts arise, it is worth 
nothing. There is nothing in this world that will take 
the place of character. 
to say nothing of the right or wrong of it, that compares 
with honesty and square dealing. 

We instinctively believe in character. We admire peo- 
ple who stand for something; who are centered in truth 
and honesty. It is not necessary that they agree with us. 
We admire them for their strength, the honesty of their 
opinions, the inflexibility of their principles. 

Build into ‘Something High and Splendid’ by being 
straightforward and square dealers; resolve to uphold the 
principles and reputation of your organization to the sacri- 
fice of individual prestige and glory; resolve to “Stand for 
Something”! 

Let us be ever mindful of the part we play in the great 
game of life; of what is now expected of us as a team. 
We must realize and feel the importance of teamwork in 
everything we do; pulling together, working together — 
THE AMERICAN WAY! 


The Secretary 
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discussed and amended by considering its natural sub- 
divisions one by one, then considering the whole proposi- 
tion, and finally voting on the entire motion as it then 
stands) does not require a second, is undebatable, is 
usually approved by general consent, is often sponsored 
by the chair, if objection is raised requires a majority vote. 


4. A request for information (if relevant) usually 
should be granted if the chair has the information and it 
is of an objective nature. The chair should feel free to 
give the assembly pertinent objective information when- 
ever he believes such information will expedite intelligent 
effective action without making himself liable to charges 
of taking sides on a controversial issue. 

While members should not heckle, they should not be 
timid about asking for information which they need to 
consider and vote intelligently. Examples: 


(a) Wilson: “Madam President.” (She is recognized.) 
“I am not sure of the exact wording of the motion. 
Could we have it read again?” 


President: “Certainly. Will the Secretary please 
read the motion as it now stands?” (The Secre- 
tary should read it slowly and distinctly.) 


Nelson: (Interrupting while the chair is attempt- 
ing to take a vote with several motions pending.) 
“Madam President! On what are we voting!” 


President: ‘The chair apologizes. We will now 
vote on the motion to refer to the Elections Com- 
mittee. If the motion to refer is passed the pend- 
ing amendments will go to the committee along 
with the main motion concerning revising our 
nomination machinery. The vote now is on the 
motion to refer. Is everyone clear? .. .” 

Lind: ‘Madam President.” (She is recognized.) 
“I feel that we should vote by ballot. What is 
the proper procedure to secure a ballot vote?” 
President: 
or a majority vote order a ballot vote. 
wish to request a ballot vote on the 
motion?” 


(b 


~~ 


“The assembly may, by general consent 
Do you 
pending 


(Just after the report of the Member- 
ship Committee.) “Madam President.” (She is 
recognized.) ‘“I’d like to ask the chairman of 
the Membership Committee how many members 
there are in our Chapter at present.” 


President: “Miss Howard, do you have the present 
membership total? 


(d) Hagey: 


5. A request for permission to withdraw one’s motion 
is granted without question if the motion has not been 
stated by the chair. If it has been stated by the chair it 
has become the property of the assembly and cannot be 
withdrawn except by general consent or a majority vote. 


In order to permit an assembly to promptly and effec- 
tively meet various emergencies it is permissible to suspend 
rules of order by a 2/3 vote or by general consent. 
Examples: 

1. With a motion pending to adjourn (which takes 
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precedence over a motion to recess): “I move that the 
rules be suspended to permit a métion to recess.” 


2. With a technical subject pending: “I move to 
suspend the rules to permit requesting a non-member to 
speak to us on the pending question, one who is an out- 
standing authority on the subject, viz: Dr. Erudite.” 


3. With the assembly in an obscure parliamentary 
situation: “I request that we ask our parliamentarian to 
explain the situation.” 


4. Immediately after the previous question has been 
ordered (which normally prevents motions to postpone 
or refer): “I move to suspend the rules to permit a 
motion to refer to the Finance Committee.” 


In many cases incidental motions are in most respects 
like main motions, e.g.: 


1. Immediately after adoption of a motion establishing 
a special committee: “I move that the committee be 
given power to act.” Or, “I move that the committee be 
instructed to report back at our next meeting.” 


2. Immediately after nominations have been closed: 
“I move that the polls be open tomorrow from 8:00 
A.M. to 10:00 A.M., and that each nominee be permitted 
to have one watcher present from the time the polls are 
being prepared until the report of the Canvassing Board 
has been completed and the ballots have been properly 
sealed.” 


3. Immediately after presentation of the report of the 
Tellers, which indicated that the two candidates for First 
Vice-President each received almost the same vote: “I 
move that a recount be held for the office of First 
Vice-President.” 


The above material should make it obvious that the subject of 
incidental motions is important but difficult. It is hoped and expected 
that careful rereading of the above article will help many of our NSA 
members to serve our great organization more wisely and more 
effectively. 





WHY DO WOMEN CRY AND MEN SWEAR? 
(Continued from page 13) 
leads most women workers to apply themselves to work 
more diligently in order to do better than the men. It 
adds to their value as employees, but may result in tense 
habits of over-working. 


This protest occasionally leads a woman employee to 
take delight in showing up her man boss, to point out 
his mistakes and laugh at his inadequacies. That does not 
add to her value when the boss finds it out. 


With other women the protest prompts them to have a 
suspecting attitude, to mistrust men. They take things 
too personally. 

And a few express their protests by wearing masculine 
cut clothes and trying to imitate masculine ways in ag- 
gressiveness, rough talk, even to a low-heeled swagger as 
they walk. 

This protest is so prevalent in the mental life of women 
that it is always good strategy for a salesman, or super- 
visor, to say: “You are doing this better than most men.” 
And in most instances that will be the truth. 

(Excerpted from Dr. Laird’s forthcoming book “Sizing 
Up People”, to be published by McGraw-Hill.) 
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